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Let’s give sober thought to 
the tires we have on our cars today 


This is straight talk about your car and 
your tires! 


You need your car and your nation 
needs it... more than ever! 


Three years ago we sent you a message 
through the newspapers and magazines 
of this country with this headline, “Sup- 
posing we all laid up our cars for the 
duration of the war’. 


The whole nation responded with the 
overwhelming answer that such a na- 
tional catastrophe must not happen. 
Today, with our Armies moving ahead 
on every battle front, it is much more 
important than ever before to keep our 
war cars rolling. P 


You need every mile in your tires and 


your nation needs them...more than ever! 


No one can promise when you'll get 
new tires. You know why. They are 
needed in Europe and in the Pacific. 
And you wouldn’t want it any other way. 


Let’s give sober thought to the tires 
we have on our cars today. 


Remember the Tire Conservation Pro- 
gram that this company gave the car 
owners of America in 1942. 


Tire Conservation is more important 
than ever to you today. 


If every car owner cuts his mileage in 


half—he doubles the life of his tires. 
Make precious every tire mile. 


Guard your tires to every last mile of 
their tire life. ° 








HERE’S HOW YOU CAN KEEP YOUR CAR ROLLING! 


1. Drive to your nearest tire dealer 
today and have him check over each 
of your tires including the spare for 
cuts, bruises or other signs of failure. 


2. Ask him to give you an estimate on 
how much mileage you can reason- 
ably expect from the present treads 
and whether it will be possible to re- 
cap when the tread wears smooth. 


3. Do some actual pencil and paper 
figuring to see how long that mileage 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE IN @ 


will last you, No one knows when the 
war will end, but if no new tires could 
be purchased, do you honestly think 
your present tires will pull you 
through at your present driving rate? 


4. Cut down your driving to absolute 
essentials. Apply the same rule to any- 
one else who drives your car. When 
your car is in the garage you save 
rubber and gasoline. Our fighting 
men need both. 


5. Keep speeds down—under 35 


miles an hour and avoid curbs, holes 
and ruts. 


6. Keep air pressure up to 32 pounds 
all around—including the spare. 
Check air pressure every week 
whether you use the car or not. 


7. Recap in time—see your tire dealer 
as soon as your tires wear smooth— 
don’t wait till the fabric shows 
through. 


8. Always remember—your car is a 
war car now! ; 


Listen to Science Looks Forward’ —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Sympbony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 
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WAR COST THE U.S.A. an average of $10,100,000 per hour last month. 


BIGGEST WAR EFFORT on the home-front comes this year. Cost of our munitions 
output will jump 33%. Army has been promised "more and better" tanks, 
guns, planes. WPB officials talk as though production will continue 
straight through the year, irrespective of a Nazi "kamerad." 


AMERICAN COMMITMENTS made at Yalta sum up this way .. . we seem to have 
promised to use military power to enforce the peace hereafter, and to 
use our economic strength to assure "world prosperity." 


STALIN IS BELIEVED to have promised Allied aid against Japan. Soviets may jump 
at Jap islands from Vladivostok within a month but are more likely to 
wait until Germans are pretty well mopped up. 


U. S. MILITARY MISSION to Saudi Arabia is in-the making. It'll be composed of 
90 officers and 9,000 soldiers assigned to train a native Arabian 
army, build a chain of airfields across the desert. Country has the 
largest oil pool in the world. U. S. A. interests want it protected. 


INTEREST IN PALESTINE has an economic reason. The Egyptian Government gets the 
Suez Canal, locks, stock and shallows, in 1968. British want their 
own canal, connecting Acre and the Red Sea. They're thinking about 
building one across Palestine, making use of the Dead Sea. 


PRUSSIAN ARISTOCRACY is headed for the breadlines, if Soviets have their way. 
Moscow is being heavy handed in its opposition to "landed aristocracy" 
either in Prussia or Poland after the war. This was made clear to 
American delegates at Yalta. 


NEXT EXECUTIVE KICK-—UP rumored around town will be: Supreme Court Justice 
Murphy back to the Philippines as a civil administrator; Attorney 
General Biddle boosted into the Supreme Court; Fred Vinson or Samuel 
"The Rose" Rosenman upped to attorney general. Nothing official yet; 
just talk. 


PHILIPPINE WAR DAMAGE is receiving attention of Congress. War Damage Corp., set 
up under Jesse Jones in 1942, has collected $224,000,000 in insurance 
premiums, paid out only $323,000. Talk is that surplus will be used to 
help re-build Philippine villages and cities. 


HOSPITAL BED SHORTAGE faces Army. It will probably be necessary to double 
accommodations. Casualties are being returned now at the rate of more 
than 1,000 a day. 


HENRY KAISER, they say, has already repaid $32,000,000 of the $90,000,000 RFC 
loan he got to build the steel mill at Fontana, Calif. 


EIGHT HOUR HOP between Boston and London, via jet-—propelled planes, is postwar 
prophesy by Fred K. Fischer, a Westinghouse engineer. 


WATER SHORTAGE has Chicago area really worried. A half million people in 20 
Illinois counties are on the verge of water rationing because water 
tables are dropping. State's water survey division at Urbana says 493 
Illinois towns, including 74 Chicago suburbs, should start looking for 
new water sources. Water levels for pumps in Chicago area are dropping 
six feet per year. 


HIGH SUPPORT PRICES for growers of sweet corn, green peas, snap beans for 
canning is a good possibility. This would encourage planting more 
vegetable acres, which War Food Administration wants. Don't be sur- 
prised if WFA and OPA work out ceilings on all types of hay on a zone 
basis at an early date. 
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168 million dollars ain’t hay! 


That’s the amount we have paid out 
during the past three war years—1942, 
1943 and 1944—in direct taxes on the 
business done by Republic Steel. 


That one hundred and sixty-eight mil- 
lion dollars may have built a thousand 
bombers or launched an extra battle- 
ship or trained and armed a few 
thousand more American soldiers. 


At any rate, it is an investment in 
America which we are proud to have 
made. 


And, here is another interesting and 
important fact about that one hundred 
and sixty-eight million dollars. 


It represents between four and five 
times as much money as the total net 
earnings of Republic Steel for those 
same three war years. 
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There is no “easy money” being made 
in the steel industry. The record proves 
it. For 1929, steel industry earnings 
were 9.1% on investment—for the 
war year of 1943, they were 5.1%. 
(Republic’s earnings were 4.7% in 
1943 and approximately 4.2% in 1944.) 


Much has been said and written about 
the miracles of American production 
—of the accomplishments of industry. 


Much less has been said about the vast 
amounts paid towards support of the 
war by these same industrial organiza- 
tions. Or about the sacrifice of corpo- 
rate earnings which has been cheerfully 
made to promote still greater produc- 
tion,.-develop new products and 
processes—to get the big job done 
better and faster. 


When you hear someone say that 
American industry is growing fat on 
wartime earnings—take it at least with 
a grain of salt! 


“THE MAGIC METAL OF 
TEN THOUSAND USES” 


Look for more ENDURO Stainless 
Steel than ever before in utensils, 
appliances and other items just as 
soon as it no longer is restricted to 
wartime uses. 


Here in a single metal is an ideal com- 
bination of desirable qualities. A finish 
that may be soft and satiny or as bright 
as a polished mirror. Positive resis- 
tance to rust and corrosion—and to 
heat, too. No contamination of the 
most delicate fgods. High sanitation. 
The strength of steel with the easy 
cleaning of glass. Resistance to wear. 
A surface that lasts—because the metal 
is solid stainless steel throughout. 
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THE NATION 


Congress 


House passes George Bill after tight 
vote on pigeon-holing it; surplus 
property and "loans" studied 


FDR finally chalked up a victory in 
his skirmish with the new Congress over 
the admittedly political appointment of 
Henry Wallace as Secretary of Commerce. 
But the Administration still has to punch 
hard on other issues. 

Here’s how things stand: 

Wallace: The House passed the Sen- 
ate-approved George bill, divorcing U. S. 
loan agencies from the Department of 
Commerce by a lopsided 399-2 vote. On 
the real test—a Republican move to re- 
commit the bill to the Rules Committee 
for probable pigeon-holing—the Adminis- 
tration squeezed out a 204-196 victory. 
The Senate is scheduled to consider Wal- 
lace’s appointment March 1. 

Manpower: Secretary of War Stim- 
son spearheaded an administration drive 
to push the House-approved May bill 
(labor draft for men aged 18 to 45) 
through the Senate. Many senators voiced 
preference for the milder Kilgore bill, giv- 
ing the War Manpower Commission au- 
thority to enforce employment ceilings. 

REA: Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard spoke up for Aubrey Williams as 
Rural Electrification administrator. But 
the Senate Agriculture committee asked 
skeptical questions. Sen, Bankhead (Ala.) 
announced withdrawal of Williams support. 

Surplus Property and Lend-Lease: 


The Senate War Investigating committee 


completed hearings on surplus property 
sales, charged the government was losing 
millions and started a report suggesting 
remedies. The committee lambasted re- 
verse lend-lease costs, accused Britain of 
fancy bookkeeping. 


Job-Quitters’ Draft 


It’s work-or-fight, the War Depart- 
ment ordered, for men under 38 who quit 
war production jobs. 

If a man leaves an essential job he’s 
inducted. If unfit for combat, he is packed 
off to Camp Ellis, Ill., for four weeks’ 
basic training. 

Skilled men who are willing to go 
back to war plant jobs reyert to an in- 
active status in the enlisted reserve, but 
may be called back into service if they 
stop work. Skilled recalcitrants may be 
assigned to work in uniform in govern- 
ment-owned plants. The unskilled will get 
general Army duty. The order is to affect 
strikers as well as men who quit their war 
jobs voluntarily. 


Lending, Leasing 


Lend-lease, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istrator Leo Crowley told a House com- 
mittee, enabled the United Nations to 
mobilize their full might against the Axis. 
Backing this up, he reported: 

Aid to Russia—331,000 motor vehi- 
cles; 29,000 motorcycles; 1,045 locomo- 
tives; 8,264 railroad cars; 2,120,000 tons 
of steel; 12,200 airplanes; 135,000 ma- 
chine guns; 294,000 tons of explosives; 





International 


FIERCE-LOOKING playmates for Jon Eccleston, 16 mos., are these prize bulldogs owned by 
F. M. Lynes, Livingston, N. J. Jon picked them as pals ot ao New York kennel show. 


6,000 tanks; 1,800 self-propelled guns; 10 
million pairs of army boots; 1.3 million 
tons of petroleum products; 630,000 tons 
of chemicals; 97 million yards of cotton 
textiles; 50 million yards of woolen cloth. 

Other 1944 aid—$14 million in farm 
machinery to Australia and New Zealand; 
14% of cigaret output, mostly to French 
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STIMSON (left) and Bloom talk of lend-lease. 


in North Africa; 0.7% of 1944 beef and 
veal production; 4% of butter output. 

Crowley urged continuation of lend- 
lease for another year past the June 30 
expiration date. 


Three “Hatched” 


First top-of-the-heap crackdown un- 
der the Hatch (clean politics) Act smacked 
the Pennsylvania State Health department. 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
(CSC) ordered dismissal of Health Com- 
missioner Dr. Alexander H. Stewart and 
two aides. 

The commission revealed investiga- 
tors are probing alleged political activi- 
ties of officials in Md., N. Y., IIL, Ga., 
Ky, and Tex. 

Charges against Commissioner Stew- 
art: He “shares the responsibility for and 
participated in the coercion of employes 
to make political contributions” to the 
Republican Party. 

Dismissal was ordered under a Hatch 
Act provision barring political activities 
of officials and employes of state depart- 
ments aided by U. S. funds. Result may 
be a court test of constitutionality of the 
Hatch act. 


Voices of Peace 


FDR recalled Woodrow Wilson’s his- 
toric mistake in forgetting to give Con- 
gress a voice in World War I peace talks. 

When FDR shaped his delegation for 
the first full United Nations conference at 
San Francisco April 25 he named four 
members of Congress, including two from 








each party, and three delegates-at-large. 

From the Senate—Chairman Tom 
Connally, (D) Texas, and Arthur Vanden- 
burg, (R) Michigan. 

From the House—Chairman Sol 
Bloom, (D) New York, and Charles 
Eaton, (R) New Jersey. 

At-large—Former Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, Dean Virginia Gildersleeve 
of Barnard College, and Lt. 'Comdr. Har- 
old Stassen, former Minnesota governor. 
Secretary of State Edward Stettinius will 
head the delegation. 


1946 “Rex” 


It was Mardi Gras Day in war-jam- 
med New Orleans, without parades, with- 
out street dances or carnival spirit, or 
visitors. But costumed men and women 
scampered up and down once-gala Canal 
St., anxious to win the crowns that go to 
the king and queen of the century-old 
festival. 

Simple rules governed the 1945 con- 
test: The man who sold the most war 
bonds will be declared “Rex,” of the 1946 
Mardi Gras, the woman his consort. Goal 
was set at $1,500,000. 


Re-Planning Reconversion 


Back to their desks went 
planners, spurred by orders 


postwar 
from War 


Mobilizer James F, Byrnes to work out a 
reconversion schedule. New plans will be 
kept in the files ‘until war needs are met.” 
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FOXHOLE-DIGGING Army nurses are tough- 


ened for war in Massachusetts camp. 


International 


HERE'S THE ARMY'S brand new baby fighter, a Bell all-wood ship. Pilots praise its easy control. 


Hopes that Byrnes’ orders might 
mean early return of long-absent civilian 
goods to store shelves were quickly 
squelched, as the Army revealed the Jan- 
uary step-up in the war’s tempo forced a 
$1.6 billion rise in 1945 procurements. 


Smoked Out 


No more cigaret hide-and-seek, OPA 
warned New York City dealers. Nothing 
doing, snorted merchants: They’re for 
favored customers. 

Said New York’s OPA chief: “This 
under-the-counter business smacks of black 
market. I will seek jail sentences for all 
retailers and jobbers who operate in the 
black market.” 

The Federal Trade Commission went 
farther in glooming the situation. Report- 
ing on the cigaret shortage, it revealed: 

Pinch on smokers will be even greater 
this year, because lend-lease and the armed 
services will take even more cigarets. 


Textile Fight 


Charge that OPA is engaged in “profit 
control” and is planning to slash cotton 
textile earnings to $35 million were called 
“fantastic” by Chester Bowles, OPA chief. 

“Cotton mills earned approximately 
$340 million in 1944,” he said. ‘With the 
ceiling price adjustment, earnings will still 
be at the rate of at least $325 million, or 
more than five times the industry’s ad- 
justed peacetime earnings.” 

Bowles appeared before New England 
Congressmen to whom Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, made the charge that OPA 
is engaged in “profit control.” 

Bowles explained that as a result of 
the increase in cotton parity last June, the 
cotton textile industry had received price 
increases amounting to more than $100 
million. “As much as $45 million of this 
will have to be withdrawn, since ceilings 
were set on incomplete and inaccurate 
information.” 


$15,000 for Congressmen? 


Maury Maverick, peppery head of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp., emerged as an 
“interested citizen,” went before a House 
judiciary subcommittee, testified as “an 
interested citizen” that Congressmen aren’t 
paid enough and aren’t asking enough of 
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an increase (from $10,000 to $12,500 a 
year). They should have, he declared, 
$13,000 a year, but $15,000 would be more 
in line with their living costs in Washing- 
ton. 


First G. |. Loan 


To Jack Charles Breedon, Falls 
Church, Va., went the first government- 
guaranteed loan to a discharged veteran 
who wanted to go into business for him- 
self. He picked.the wholesale meat busi- 
ness. 

Just before Breedon got his loan, 
Vetetans’ Administrator Hines announced 
the government is ready to do what it can 
to help discharged servicemen set them- 
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WAR-WOUNDED ballplayer Pete Petropoulous 
pitches better after surgery on his hand. 





selves up in business under the GI “bill 
of rights.” Said Hines: “We'll guarantee 
loans up to the $2,000 limit provided by 
law. All the veterans have to do now is 
get someone who'll loan them the money.’ 


UMW Union Now? 


Both American Federation of Labor 
and United Mine Workers want a mar- 
riage. UMW boss Jegn L. Lewis’ dowry 
demands are more than AFL’s executive 
council will meet. 

Lewis agreed to lead the UMW back 
into AFL, after walking out in 1937, if he 
got a guarantee of a council seat for him- 
self or some mine union official. Meeting 
in Miami, council members asserted they 
couldn’t give that guarantee, added council 
membership is a constitutional matter to 
be settled only in national convention. 

Consequently, UMW probably will 
get only “token” AFL support, if any, in 
its forthcoming pay-raise battle; merger 
plans will have to wait until the Office of 
Defense Transportation lifts its conven- 
tion ban. 
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Week at Home 


East: Department of Commerce re- 
ported 1944 retail sales totaled $69 bil- 
lions, an all-time high, 9% above 1943. 

Drive against “numbers” lotteries 
caused the N. Y. Stock and Curb Ex- 
change to quote day’s transactions in near- 
est multiples of 10,000, rather than exact 
figures. In Washington, U. S. Treasury 
still published its day’s. balance down to 
the last digit. 

South: Twin tornadoes ripped through 
Mississippi and Alabama, killed 43. Dam- 


_ age: $1,000,000, 


Midwest: Detroit’s Street Railways 
turned over to OPA 15,243 ration tokens 
dropped in fare boxes by passengers. 

West: Surveys indicated the 1945 
Alaska salmon pack will total 5 million 
cases, about 15% under normal. 

In San Francisco, Calif., according to 
FBI, Vilma Suberly, Jones Prairie, Tex.. 
confessed she collected $4;600 in allot- 
ments through multiple marriages to serv- 
ice men, 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Barefoot Promise 


Rep. Fred Bradley, the Great Lakes 
champion, finally got a congressional hear- 
ing for the bedeviled fishermen in his dis- 
trict. But he had to threaten another Con- 
gressman with a long walk on his bare feet 
to put it over. 

The Rogers City, Mich., Republican 
claims to represent more shoreline than 
any other member of the House—about 
1,200 miles. Last year he became greatly 
irked when the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Corhmittee, of which he’s a mem- 
ber, held hearings in all areas except the 
Great Lakes. However, Rep. J. Hardin 
Peterson -(D.-Fla.), chairman of the fish- 
eries subcommittee, rashly promised “to 
walk barefoot across the continent” to give 
Bradley’s people a chance, early this ses- 
sion, to air their complaints about fishing 
restrictions, 

Run-around. Recently, Bradley re- 
newed his plea for hearings, ran into some 
stalling. The committee was too busy and, 
besides, its authority for the investigation 
had expired, he was told. 

Bradley exploded. Grabbing the 
‘phone, he called Peterson. “Pete,” he 
roared, “you promised you'd walk across 
the continent barefooted to help me. Bet- 
ter get your bunions fixed. I’m ready to 
start.” When the shouting died down, 
Peterson said he guessed he’d go. 

Result: Bradley and Peterson dropped 
everything, took off for Michigan at their 
own personal expense for hearings at 
Blaney Park and Bay City, Peterson wore 
his shoes. 
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DON NELSON takes beauty queen for bride. 


Brief Honeymoon? 


Donald M. Nelson, special represen- 
tative of President Roosevelt in ‘the Orient 
and. unofficial member of the Cabinet, 
paused between China trips to take a 


bride. 
Divorced by his first wife several 
weeks ago on the ground of desertion, he 


married Miss Marguerite S. (Peggy) Coul- 
bourn, of Washington, one-time beauty 
queen at George Washington University. 


* Nelson is 56, his bride, also married once 


before, 26. 

Washington’s guess was that the 
honeymoon would be abbreviated. The 
former WPB chief is slated for the gigan- 
tic task of building up the industrial econ- 
omy of the Far East, tuning it to U.S. 
postwar trade expansion plans. FDR is 
eager for him to get started. 


Virginians Honored 


Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd and his 
fellow Virginian, Maj. Polan Banks, novel- 
ist and Army film expert, marched over to 
the Dominican Republic embassy to re- 


ceive Order of Christopher Columbus 
medals (see cut) from Ambassador Emilo 
Garcia Godoy. Here’s the connection. 


Byrd, now 56 and on special aviation duty 
on the staff of Adm. King, is considered a 
modern Columbus for his explorations. 
Banks claims descent from Isabella’s min- 
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ister of finance, who helped provide funds 
for Columbus’ first voyage. 

The ceremony was old stuff for Dick 
Byrd. He now has 81 medals, including 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. Just 
last month President Roosevelt pinned a 
Legion of Merit on him for surveying a 
new air route in the Pacific, 


Ripsnorter John 


Rep. John Rankin, the Democratic 
veteran, weighs about 90 pounds wringing 
wet but he’s the bully boy of the House. 
When the acid-tongued Mississippian rises, 
it’s usually to lay it on somebody. Mem- 
bers on both sides cringe. 

They were amazed, therefore, when 
Rankin took the floor and launched a drive 
to change the official designation of 
women members from “gentlewoman” to 
“lady.” Was John the Ripsnorter turning 
to tame hair-splitting? 

It seemed so. He was in earnest and 
tried hard to stir up a debate but nobody 
would play. 

Humoring him, Rep. John McCor- 
mack, Democratic floor leader, said Ran- 
kin had raised an “interesting question” 
which, he thought, “should arouse the in- 
terest of the entire country.” Anyway, he 
added, it provided “wholesome relaxation 
for all members of the House.” 


27th’s Defender 


For the honor of the Old Twenty- 
Seventh—z27th Army division, made up of 
New York National Guard units—Rep. 
Pat Kearney (R.-N. Y.) wants the battle 
of Saipan investigated. 

He asked for it last session, got no 
action. Now he has a new resolution, for 
which he is prepared to fight, calling for 
all the facts. 

Kearney was a captain in the 27th 
Division in World War I, later rose to 
major general in the New York National 
Guard. He is now a brigadier in the New 
York State Guard. 

His pride in his old outfit was consid- 
erably bruised when the correspondent of 
a news magazine reported that the boys of 
the 27th broke and ran before the Japs at 
Saipan and that the Marines saved the 
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ONE*MORE MEDAL for Dick: Dominican ambassador honors Adm. Byrd (c.) and Maj. Banks. 












BIG GARDEN 
HUCKLEBERRIES 


From Seed to berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 
one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 


CLIMBING CUCUMBER 


Saves garden space by [am 
vigorously climbing any { 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor 
or tree. Bears heavily 
throughout season, White, 
crisp, tender flesh, 12-18" 
long. Delicious Flavor. 


YARD LONG BEANS 


SS «(Makes people stare—pods 

actually yard long. Strong 
growing vines produce 
an enormous crop of 
long, slender, round pods 
3 feet or more in length. 
Excellent for snap beans. 


“SPEED KING” EARLY TOMATOES 


(Burbank.) First to ripen- p 
First to Bear. Perfected 
by the great Burbank. 
Beat your neighbors to 
ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 | 
to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest 
Tomato grown. Should be § 
in every Garden. 

All 4 Packages, Post Paid Only 10c; 
3 Lots 25c—Order Now—Catalog Free 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 


STA,129, PARADISE, PA. 


BUILD YOUR OWN! 
FASTFREEZLE. 


amateur will be 2 proud to 
bad this modern household 
necessity. It just takes a few 
hours of your spare time to 
build, and operates electrically 
on any voltage. There's fun in 


a and profit in using this 
dy freeser. Saves up 10 75%. 
NO EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 
Our plans are simple and easy to 
cuble foot sizes can Ibe bullt of new or used 
offer for short time only: Our 50c B 


Cooler Plan will be included without cost. Mai 1$1 till, 
check or money order for complete plang and catalog. 


LEJAY MFG., 410 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 



























































































Thin or worn-through shoes easily and quickly 
soled with TREDS. Anyone can do it. Long- 
wearing, waterproof, non-skid soles for shoes, 
rubbers and boots. Cement TREDS on brand- 
new shoes and original soles will never wear out. 


TREDS will not mar floors. 
Protect The Sole And You Protect The Shoe. 


Only 25¢ at your favorite Hardware, 
5c and 10¢ or General Store. Due to 
war restrictions, your dealer may be 
temporarily out. of TREDS, but 
keep asking for them, Thank you. 
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day. What happened, says Kearney, was 
in accord with approved Army defensive 
tactics. The 27th fell back on its reserve 
line before a concentrated charge of 5,000 
Japs, then held. After the smoke cleared, 
they counted 2,200 dead Japs. 

Among other things, Kearney wants 
to know why Maj. Gen. Ralph Smith, 
commander of the 27th at Saipan, is now 
behind a desk in Washington while Lt. 
Gen. Howland M. Smith, Marine com- 
mander, is still in the Pacific. 

Kearney has an ace he’s holding for 
any official inquiry—a letter from a chap- 
lain who was there. The chaplain said the 
news magazine’s correspondent “wrote his 
articles near his liquor supply and never 
came near the battle till it was all over.” 


Surplus for Veterans 


Uncle Sam would hand every veteran 
a $1,000 priority certificate on surplus war 
goods when he is mustered out of service 
under a proposal by Rep. Gordon L. Mc- 
Donough, Los Angeles Republican. Only 
condition: The free goods would have to 
be for the veteran’s own use, not for re- 
sale. 

The plan gives returning G. 
chance to get tools and materials. 


I.’s a 


AMERICANA 


Twin in Dresden 


If gun or plane bombings have bashed 
up the Green Vaults in the Royal Palace 
of the Kings of Saxony at Dresden, the 
“Tall Clock” on display at the public li- 
brary in Claremont, N. H., has lost its 
twin. 

Seems that back in 1880, Alfred Sully 
of New York City presented this grand- 
father’s clock to his friend, John L, Far- 
well of Claremont, Sully’s European agents 
had orders to pick up certain lists of an- 
tiques for his account. It cost $1,000, in 
those days, to pry the tall, old pendulum 
piece away from a Dutch admiral’s family. 
The Hollanders had owned it for 80 years; 
before that, it had tocked around the Low 
Countries and Germany for a century or 
two. Miss Sarah Gilmore, public librarian 
at Claremont, is authority for the state- 
ment that the clock’s only twin was in the 
Green Vaults gallery at Dresden just be- 
fore the war started. Whatever’s happened 
to it the Sully-Farwell clock stays in the 
Claremont library for the time being, will 
eventually be turned over to the New 
Hampshire Historical Society. 


Lobster Business 


Department of Interior kitchens bus- 
tled when super-chefs Harold E, Sever- 
ance, of Severance Lodge, Lake Kesser, 
and Hemp Bryant, Atlantic Hotel, Kenne- 
bunk Beach, came to Washington from 
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Maine Development Commission 


$406,000,000 business for Maine's lobstermen. 


their native Maine to cook lobster for the 
Maine State Society’s dinner. The dinner 
is an annual affair but they never had lob- 
ster as the main course before. A 24 oz. 
lobster was served each of the 350 guests. 
Officials from Maine’s Development Com- 
mission brought fishnets, traps, buoys, and 
pine boughs down from Augusta for local 
color. 

Lobstering has always been big busi- 
ness in Maine. As far back as 1623 New 
England lobsters were being snared from 
Massachusetts Bay. A Salem minister re- 
ported lobster was the “feast of welcome” 
for the “Goode Ship Anne.” Nineteen 
hundred forty-four brought the state’s lob- 
stermen the best season in years—14,500,- 
000 Ibs. They grossed 28¢ a lb. wholesale, 
for a year’s income of $406 million, 

One thing bothering East Coast lob- 
stermen now is the encroachment of “Af- 
rican lobster,” “rock lobster,” “lobster 
tails.” These aren’t lobster, at all, the 
Down-easters complain. They’re giant 
crawfish from California, Cuba and Flor- 
ida. When winter winds over Boothbay 
Harbor, Stonington, Port Clyde make trap- 
ping hard, these frozen “ersatz” lobsters 
bring real competition in the New York 
and Boston mfarkets. “We’re not talking 
against them,” says Roy Haines, Society’s 
president. “Let them speak for themselves. 
We speak only for lobster.” 


Of Coal and Cold 


The coldest winter in 25 years; the 
heaviest industrial demand in history; rail 
embargoes that left civilian-consigned sup- 
plies stranded at the mines or in snow- 
choked yards; empty bins; furnaces cooled 
to the freezing point. 

All this walloped millions of shiver- 
ing Americans into new realization of the 
importance of coal for heat and power. 

The U. S. is the world’s top producer 
and user of coal, has more than half of 
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AXES—collected from highway users— 
built America’s roads and are maintain- 
ing them. 


The government does not subsidize the 
operators of motor vehicles. They pay their 


way—and more. 


This is the definite conclusion of one of the most compre- 


hensive and thorough government studies ever undertaken! 


Under the title “Public Aids to Transportation”, the late Honorable 
Joseph B. Eastman, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and previously Federal Coordinator of Transportation, published a con- 
clusive government report which definitely settled the subsidy question. 


This monumental work was the result of seven years of careful investi- 
gation and research to determine how much, if any, government money 
is being received by the various forms of transportation. 


The work was carried on under the 
personal direction of Mr. Eastman and 
Dr. Charles S. Morgan, former Interstate 
Commerce Commission Economist. 


While so voluminous and technical as 
to prevent thorough reading by the 
average Citizen, the business press of the 
country was quick to hail its masterful 
thoroughness and significance. Typical 
press excerpts are: 


“, .. report has shattered irrevocably 
the contention of the railroads that their 
highway competitors are ‘subsidized’ by 
the Government.”—Detroit News. 


“. .. ideal man for this job was quiet, 
learned, earnest, long-laboring Coordi- 
nator (now ICC Chairman) Joseph 8B. 
Eastman, whose honesty is honored by 
railroad men, railroad-baiters and_ship- 
pers alike.“—Time Magazine. 


“. . . certain types of heavy motor 
vehicles used in competition with other 
forms of transportation have paid sub- 
stantially more than their fair share of 
highway costs.“—Wall Street Journal. 


America’s highways, like all roads 
from the beginning of history, were 


built primarily for commerce. No other 
purpose could sustain the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining these highways. But 
there have been those who have stated 
that motor transport competed unfairly 
with other types of transportation be- 
cause it did not pay for the cost of high- 
ways upon which it operated. 


This accusation was exploded once 
and for all by Eastman who said, “. . . 
there has been no public aid to motor- 
vehicle users as a class since 1926”... 
He reported that overpayments of motor 
vehicle users—consisting of State gaso- 
line taxes and registration fees, miscel- 
laneous State taxes and estimated mu- 
nicipal and county and local motor-veh- 
icle taxes—beginning in 1927, reached 
the huge total of $385,360,000 in ten 
years. The overpayments range from $5 
annually for farm trucks up to $287 for 
truck-trailers of over 5 tons capacity. 


Well over 90% of the inter-city motor 
freight handled by for-hire carriers 
travels in these truck-trailer combina- 
tions of more than 5-tons capacity. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
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Besides the indispensable service Mo- 
tor Transport has rendered the Ameri- 
can public and American business, these 
over-payments have lightened. the bur- 
den for other highway users, particularly 
the private motorist. 


Furthermore, the payments per vehicle 
mentioned by Eastman do not include 
the so-called “legal diversion” deducted 
from highway user revenues, Neither 
are Federal excise and other general 
taxes included. 


Motor Transport pays its way— 
and more! Eastman proved this 
scientifically and conclusively. No- 


body has been able to refute him. 


* * * * * 


EASTMAN REPORT 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Highways users pay more than their 
fair share of road and street costs. Over- 
payments beginning in 1921 had reached 
the huge total of $385,360,000 by 1937. 
Highway transportation is handicapped 
by costly restrictions (YOU, the public, 
pay for this). 


In one comparable year: 


OVERPAID 
Highway transportation ..$110,722,000 
SUBSIDIZED 
Rgltegedt sh Be $ 35,635,000 
Water Wa ye cicscceicicccosccscctecs 128,528,000 
ASE WOGD > eccencincecrsinnietins 21,010,000 


e Highway transportation saves con- 
sumers “tens of millions annually.” 


e@ The size and capacity of vehicles have 
but little influence on highway costs. 


@ Theory that highways are constructed 
for government “profit” is exploded. 

@ In the typical year of 1932, “for-hire” 
trucks above 114 tons capacity over- 
paid their share of highway costs by 
$4,500,000. 


* * * * * 


Service in Principal Cities 
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BOY, HE'S GOT SPEED ! 


SINCE HE'S GETTING 
VITAMINS 


Hetp your dog to feel and act his best by 
giving him Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules 
(Vitapets) daily. Dogs need vitamins just 
as humans do. 

Vitapets, made specially for dogs, have 
the important vitamins A, B:, D, G and 
Niacin. They aid your dog’ + general con- 
dition and guard him against diet defi- 
ciency diseases such as Rickets and Black 
Tongue. 

Get Vitapets today to help keep your 
dog healthy and fit. At drug and pet stores 
everywhere, Sergeant’s Dog Book is free, 
too—at stores or with this coupon. 
"Sergeant's, Dept. 32-B, Richmond 20, Va. 


Please mall the NEW, 40-page, Iilus- 
ted Sergeant's Dog Book to: 






Sergeants 
VITAMIN CAPSULES 


(VITAPETS) 








Requires much less sugar to make appetiz- 
ing cherry-red pies and sauce from these 
extra large, succulent stalks. 

Bright red all the way through—keeps 
its brilliant color when cooked. A new 
vigorous, hardy, Everbearing 
strain. Never goes to seed. 
Original Chipman strain, 
choice roots—85 cents each— 
two for $1.65, prepaid. 


yaRmer SEED & NURSERY CO. 
40 FOURTH STREET FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


My LARGE he: 





HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


In times of War Emergency, Fire Hazards 
increase at a terrific rate. Fire is a destruc- 
tive agent that aids the enemy. Play safe 


with FYR-FYTER EQUIPMENT. Op- 
portunity for Salesmen. Write today for 
our Post War Sales Plans. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 


Dept. 35, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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the world’s known supply (about three 
trillion tons). At the present rate of min- 
ing, our reserves of bituminous coal (soft) 
will last 3,000 years; -known supplies of 
anthracite (hard), 150 years. 

First American coal was discovered 
not in Pennsylvania, as many believe, but 
in what is now Illinois. Father Jacques 
Marquette and Louis Joliet, French ex- 
plorers, recorded a coal deposit near the 
present city of Utica, Ill., in 1673. 

Father Louis Hennepin and Jean Bap- 
tiste LaSalle, exploring the Ilinois country 
in 1680, also reported surface outcroppings 
of coal. 

Digging through the ruins of La- 
Salle’s old fort near Peoria, Ill., later set- 
tlers discovered stone furnace-like con- 
traptions that indicated the explorers had 
used coal to heat their cabins. 

But not till 1750 was a coal mine 
operated commercially in the U. S. It was 
located near Richmond, Va. Other bitumi- 
nous coal deposits were uncovered in Vir- 
ginia and in Ohio in 1755. The first an- 
thracite was mined in Pennsylvania in 
1790. 

Use of coal as a heat and energy pro- 
ducer spread fast with the invention of 
the steam engine by James Watt in 17609, 
and came into general use in the U. S. 
shortly after the Revolutionary War. 

The steam engine solved many coal- 
mine problems, such as hoisting from the 
pits, pumping out water and forcing air 
into the gas-filled mines. The steam en- 
gine, too, provided means of transporting 
coal to distant markets, via the steamboats 
and railroads that came into being in the 
early 1800's. 

England was the world’s greatest pro- 
ducer of coal until 1899, when the U. S. 
took the lead. Coal mined in the U. S. up 
to 1936 was worth $41 billion, six times 
the value of U. S. gold and silver output 
during the same period. 

But in spite of these astronomical fig- 
ures, shivering citizens agreed U. S. coal 
production was too little and too late dur- 
ing the already-famous “blizzard of ’45.” 


Life on Mars? 


Astronomy-minded Philadelphians got 
a course in de-bunking this month from 
Fels Planetarium, which dedicated Febru- 
ary to the subject: “Life in Other Worlds.” 

With telescopic photographs, lectures 
and literature, Director Roy K. Marshal! 
explained a “Martian invasion” is impos- 
sible because animal life as we know it 
cannot exist on Mars or any other planet. 


No “Dust Bin’ 


“T’d like this museum to look like a 
department store.window,” says Dr. Al- 
bert E. Parr, head of the American Mu- 





Playing a flute with cracked, chapped 
lips is a real handicap toa 
musician. It is then that CHAP STICK is a 
helpful friend. Especially medicated, it quick- 
ly overcomes dryness, parching— 
makes lips fit. q 


KEEPS LIPS FIT 


niest lomato 


JUNG'S WAYAHEAD 


m has Big Red Fruit ripening as 
Ye > early as July 4. 87 ag 
15¢ packet, but to intro- 
duce Jung's Quality Seeds 
we will send you a trial 
ket of this tomato, Giant ,% 
~arrot, Cream Lettuce and 
Earliest. Radish, also a 
Packet each of our ; 


Giant Zinnias and 
Double Larkspur 


to beautify your garden. 
All the above for 10c, in 
Canada 20c. A Premium 
Coupon sent with each 
collection, also our beauti- 
ful free catalog of bargains 
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‘ - —— ae. Hybrid 
Sorn, Viclan ats. f 
J. W.JUNG SEED co, | 1° 





Dept. 10 Randolph, Wisconsin 
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rRIMS HAIR vom woMe! 


SAVES 
BARBER BILLS 


-. 

- Trims hair as it combs! Easy! 
ick! Keeps men's, women's, 
childrer’s hair trim, neat, freshly- 
cut looking all thé time! Trims, 
tapers, thins out uneven hair. Use 
like ordinary comb. Safe. Simple. 
No experience required. Fine for legs, underarms! Setis like wild 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS seree.cts: “sit oe. 
send name at once. en ital will do. SEND NO MONEY 
Just your name. KRi TEE bo.. 838 Gar St.. AKRON, OHIO 























Bow—without obligation—how to 


prover and ‘%ell your in Secure 

“Patent Guide, ining com- 

plete information about patent 

cedure and selling inventions. rite 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

637-A Adams Building Washington, D. C.. 


1945 Garden Catalog 
Itlustrated in Color 


FRE 


of hardy fleld-grown vegetable plants that produce 
crops three weeks earlier than home grown plants. 


Tells how to spray, plant and cultivate cabbage, 
onion, lettuce, beet, broccoli, tomato, potato, egg- 
plant & pepper plants. Get your catalog now be- 
fore the supply is exhausted. 

P. D. FULWOOD CoO., Tifton, Ga. 


MEN_WOMEN _ EASY SALES __ 
MEN-WOMEN BIG Quick PROFITS 
Make Big Money sell- 


ing “Gibson's 24 oz. 
Assorted 5-Bottle Fla- 
















vor Deal, 99c.” 
Food and Household 
Products. Premium 


Deals Galore. Particula’ 
Sample Leading Prod 
FREE. Write at once. 


J. W. GIBSON CO., Dept. C-0132, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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seum of Natural History, New York. Post- 
war, the museum will shoot the works on 
glamorous backgrounds for its fossils, min- 
erals, stuffed animals and other nature 
wonders. 

The works—including a vast new ex- 
hibition hall, modern auditorium, complete 
face-lifting job on the “old” building 
(built in the 1870’s), and even a cold 
storage vault for furs, birds, etc.—will 
cost about $3.5 million. 

Display rooms will dramatize the mu- 
seum’s “wares.” Exhibits will be sep- 
arated by changeable inner wall surfaces 
and curved partitions bolted into place. 

Back of the scheme is a theory a 
museum must beware of being a dust bin 
—must keep up-to-date. Also, staff mem- 
bers have found that visitors—particularly 
school children—learn more rapidly when 
material is presented with visual dramatics. 


Pinch-Hitting Uncle Sam 


Uncle Sam has turned pinch-hitter for 
the cane growers of France and is making 
it possible for American musicians to keep 
on tooting their saxophones, clarinets and 
other reed instruments, 

A cane grown in the Southwest pro- 
duces reeds equally as good as those im- 
ported from France before the war, says 
the Department of Agriculture. Life and 
utility are added by a new tasteless 
chemical, 


Robot Navigator 


No more painful plotting of their air 
position by plane navigators. 

The “air position indicator system,” 
a complicated instrument composed of a 
pump and computer, now put out by, Gen- 
eral Motors, enables the navigator to tell 
almost at a glance the exact latitude, long- 
itude and air speed of his ship. 

So delicate are the parts of this 
“brain” mechanism that they are assem- 
bled in an air-filtered room by women 
wearing special, lint-free clothing. 





Fisher Body Photo 


MAGIC BRAIN. It “talks air flight date. 











Northrop Black Widow 
Night Fighter 5 
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THOUSANDS OF COMBAT MISSIONS! 


The Champion Spark Plugs you buy 


today for your car, bus, trick or trac- _— 

tor are blood brothers to the Cham- ae. > 
pion-Ceramic Aircraft Spark Plugs Ti, 
which are setting such outstanding PATEN 


records for performance and depen- 
dability in our most powerful aircraft 
engines. This prestige and the same 
basic materials, precision workman- 
ship and dependable performance 
that make Champion’s record unique 
in fighter planes and bombers, insure 
a generous extra measure of perform- 
ance and dependability in every en- 
gine. Demand dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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Buy More and More 
War Bonds Until 
the Day of Victory 
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THE WORLD 


Tokyo 


Great Task Force lambastes Jap Capi- 
tal with wave after wave of Navy 
bombers; Marines invade Iwo Jima 


Pacific war thundered up a one-way 
street—destination, Tokyo. Loudest thun- 
der, hardest lightning, struck the end of 
the street. Flimsy Tokyo houses flamed, 
five-story “skyscrapers” showered rubble 
and the Jap Cabinet faced official dis- 
grace, in a storm of bombs from 1,500 
U.S. Navy planes. 

The planes flew from the flat-tops of 
the biggest Task Force in history, spread 
over 200 miles of ocean. For two days, 
the American Fleet lay within 300 miles of 
Japan, while bombers took off for Tokyo, 
returned, re-fueled, returned to Tokyo. 

lwo Landing. From his new head- 
quarters on Guam Island, where U. S. 
Marines still trailed Japs through the 
brush, Admiral Nimitz directed the Navy’s 
share of another big attack. Tokyo called 
it the end attack, pooh-poohing its own 
holocaust as a diversion. Objective: Cap- 
ture of strategic Iwo Jima, 750 miles 
southeast of Tokyo. 

The tiny (eight square mi.) volcanic 
island billowed with dust and smoke from 
battleship bombardment as veteran marine 
amphibious fighters established beach- 


heads, moved in on the 10-15,000 Jap de- 

fenders. Capture of Iwo Jima will mean 

daily land-based bombings of Tokyo. 
Meanwhile MacArthur’s men mopped 





International 


TARGET TOKYO. Escort carriers, ready for 
action, move in for the kill. 





up Manila, recaptured Bataan peninsula, 
stormed Corregidor, island fortress at the 
mouth of Manila bay, where parachute 
troopers took the Japs by surprise. 

More bitterness was heaped on mem- 
ories of the American death march of 
Bataan in 1942, as Lieut. Robert S. Over- 
beck, 28, returned to his native Baltimore, 
Md., to tell how all but five of 1,800 death 
march survivors were drowned, when an 
Allied sub torpedoed a Jap prison ship, 
and Jap lifeboats refused to pick up 
Americans, 


Montezuma’s Halls 


Western Hemisphere spotlight flashed 
—as it has, intermittently, for more than 
300 years—on a rocky, Mexico City hill- 
top nansed Chapultepec by Aztec emperors 
who built a pleasure palace there. 

Spanish conquistadores made Cha- 
pultepec a fortified castle.. U. S. soldiers, 
marines, stormed, captured it in 1847— 
knockout blow of the Mexican war. Young 
heroes of that battle: Robert E. Lee, 
“Stonewall” Jackson, George B. McClel- 
lan, many others later famous on both 
sides in the Civil War. Chapultepec is the 
“Halls of Montezuma” in the U. S! Ma- 
rine Corps anthem. 

The Missing. The Yanks came back to 
Chapultepec this week. Led by Secretary 
of State Stettinius, a bigwig-studded U. S. 
delegation invaded the historic castle to 
thrash out Hemisphere affairs with diplo- 
mats from all principal Latin American 
countries except Argentina. 

As the conference prepared to open 
(Feb. 21), Chapultepec’s guests watched 
Buenos Aires. The Argentine Government 
had just issued a sharp, threatening note 
to the Nazi Government. A last-minute 
scurry away from the isolationism and 
back into the Pan-American Union’s good 
graces seemed possible within the week. 

The conference will try to lubricate 
the creaking Hemisphere machinery’s in- 
numerable trouble spots, bring much- 
abused ideals like “Good Neighbors” and 
“Pan Americanism” closer to actuality. 

Demands of small nations for more 
say-so in any postwar international organ- 
ization are expected to touch off fireworks 
at Chapultepec, with Latin Americans ex- 
pressing little-fellow fears, 


Rhine and Oder 


Bloody fury of steel blizzard tearing 
Reich from every side hit record peaks. 

From the east, the Red drive that had 
killed, wounded, or captured a million Nazi 
soldiers in a month pounded on. Marshal 
Zhukov’s central adwance guard along the 
Oder river, 39 miles from Berlin, paused, 
bolstered its bridgeheads, brought up big 
guns for another smash. Meanwhile fresh 
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International 


CANADIANS GET a ftank-top view of Ger- 
many, after end run around Siegfried Line. 


Red offensives on north and south flanks 
of Zhukov’s wedge straightened the front. 
To the north, Marshal Rokossovsky 
hit through Pomerania toward the Baltic. 
To the south, Marshal Konev ripped across 
a hundred miles of the upper Oder, toward 
Dresden, capital of Saxony. Konev’s Cos- 
sacks encircled Breslau (pop.: 630,000). 
Strategy. These flanking spearheads 
could envelop Berlin, set up Zhukov’s final 
smash across the central Oder, or split the 
German Army into trapped segments. 

In the Russians’ path, thousands of 
U. S. and British bombers wrecked Berlin, 
Dresden, other key cities. A Nazi decree 
clamped martial law on most of the nation, 
and set death penalties for “Germans who 
show cowardice.” Hitler’s government re- 
portedly fled from Berlin to Nuremberg, 
Bavaria (225 mi. S. W.). 

On the western front, Field Marshal 
Montgomery’s power drive turned the 
north end of the Siegfried line, flanked 
defenses of the Ruhr industrial stronghold, 
frontally menaced by fresh Yank attacks. 

If hints from the Crimea conference 
materialized, Germany might soon be hit 
from yet.another angle—‘“the north.” This 
might mean new landings anywhere along 
the coast, from Holland to Denmark. 


Around the Globe 


Chungking: Chinese troops knocked 
a 25-mile hole in the Canton-Hankow rail- 
way. 

Calcutta: British units captured Seik- 
pyu in Burma, threatening rich oil fields 
and approaches to Mandalay. 

London: World Trade. Union confer- 
ence ended its 11-day session by proposing 
a new worldwide labor organization, with 
Paris headquarters. 

Rome: Italian financial reforms will 
include confiscating excess wealth of all 
citizens with more money than they had 
when Mussolini took power in 1922. 

Paris: Gen. Charles DeGaulle, miffed 
because he wasn’t invited to Yalta con- 
ference, snubbed FDR’s bid to confer with 
him in Algiers. 

Berne: Swiss banks froze German 
credits and deposits. 
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168th Week of War 


Western Front: Scottish, British, and 
Canadian Infantry under Field Marshal 
Montgomery slogged through swampy, north- 
ern reaches of the Rhine to the Siegfried 
line’s anchor town of Goch. U. S. Armies 
were stymied by Roer river floods from dyna- 
mited dams, and by dogged Nazi defenses at 
the Saar basin. 

Eastern Front: Reds in Poland and East 
Prussia hammered north toward Danzig, 
Stettin, the Baltic; and surrounded Grud- 
ziadzVistula fortress 57 miles south of Dan- 
zig. In Silesia, Marshal Konev’s offensive 
encircled Breslau, captured a vast under- 
ground factory in a forest, swept to within 
60 miles of Dresden, capital of Saxony. 

Pacific: MacArthur’s troops battled to 
clear Japs from Manila, capture Corregidor. 
Marines opened amphibious assault on Iwo 
island, 725 miles southeast of Tokyo, 


Airwar: From French and British bases, 
as many as 8,000 U. S. and British bombers 
a day smashed industry and communications 
all across the Reich, from western to eastern 
front. Heaviest attack: on Dresden, hit three 
times in 15 hours. Tokyo, and nearby ports, 
including Yokohama, were plastered by 1,500 
U. S. Navy bombers, launched from carriers 
off the coast of Japan. More than 500 Jap 
planes were destroyed; 14 Jap ships sunk, in- 
cluding an escort carrier. 

Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc. 
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THE FAMILY 


Scored 


Prison chaplain blames early home life 
of juvenile delinquents, criminals; 
advises parents to be patient 


Now another authority, Rev. Samuel 
B, Wenger, chaplain of Southern Michi- 
gan Prison, Jackson, lays the juvenile de- 
linquency problem on the home doorstep. 
(PATHFINDER, Jan, 8 and 22). 

“We who work with wayward chil- 
dren and adults find many who could have 
been put on the right road long ago 
through patience and understanding,” he 
said. 

Parents can build children’s self-re- 
* spect and self-reliance by giving thought- 
ful answers to questions, responsibility at 
an early age and praise when praise is due. 
“Children should be urged to bring their 
problems into the family and allowed a 
voice in decisions about them.” 

He warned mothers and fathers 
against believing that what was good 
enough for them is good enough for their 
children, against battling for the lion’s 
share of a child’s affection. ‘No one par- 
ent should bestow awards or mete out 
punishment,” he said. “Responsibility for 
both should be shared.” 


Last Call 


Victory Gardens and home canning 
will be more important this year-than any 
year of the war, according to War Food 
Administrator Marvin Jones 

As the time approaches for more than 
18 million families to start digging, the 
Victory Garden Association urged careful 
planning. Plot your rows on paper, they 
said, to make sure you will plant enough 
of the vegetables that were popular with 





the family last year, less of those that 
were wasted. 

With seed and fertilizer on hand, tools 
ready, a gardener can begin his spading 
as soon as the soil crumbles in his fingers. 
Hardy radishes, spring onions, lettuce, can 
be planted at least a month ahead of the 
last frost. 


Record Sales 


Sales of phonograph records have sky- 
rocketed to 15 times what they were a 
dozen years ago. In spite of labor and ma- 
terial shortages and production of Army- 
Navy V-discs, last year’s sales were down 
only 9% from 1942’s record of 137 million. 

Favorites have changed especially in 
the classics. “Americans have digested 
Victor Herbert, Strauss, are going for 
heavier stuff, as shown by the popularity 
of Budapest String Quartet recordings,” 
according to the Columbia Recording Co. 
sales manager. This he attributed to radio 
and music-appreciation education, 

In records bought for children, Proko- 
fiev’s Peter and the Wolf and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Nutcracker Suite are now best- 
sellers. On the swing side, most calls are 
for boogie woogie. 

Use of Linguaphone records for learn- 
ing foreign languages has spread to 14,000 
colleges and schools throughout the world. 
Some public libraries have them, arrange 
appointments for their use. 


Fashion Awards 


Three well-known American designers 
were presented American Fashion Critics’ 
Awards at a New York fashion show given 
by Coty, Inc. First place went to Adrian, 
who used to design movie clothes for 
Runners-up 


M-G-M ss stars. were Tina 
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DAD GETS HELP in planning the family's victory garden well in advance of spring-time planting. 
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Eleanor Lambert 


TEEN-AGE DATE DRESS by Emily Wilkens. 





Leser, creator of decorative sports and 
beachwear, and Emily Wilkens, leader in 
the new ‘teen-age field of fashions. 

This was the third annual selection 
made by a jury of 40 fashion editors. 


My Day 


Eleanor Roosevelt started her anti- 
Mother’s Day campaign early this year. 

In Washington, Mrs. Roosevelt advo- 
cated wiping out Mother’s Day, Father's 
Day, Children’s Day; proposed a Family 
Day instead. She emphatically rejected a 
press suggestion that the President should 
create an Old Maid’s Day to honor the 
nation’s unmarried women. 


Want to Paint? 


There may be oil paints for the out- 
side but not enough for the inside of homes 
this year. 

Lead, linseed oil and resin, ingredients 
for paint production, are more limited 
than ever, must be divided between inte- 
rior and exterior paints. Newly organized 
members of OPA’s Paint Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, now pondering the divi- 
sion, concede exterior paints are generally 
more essential, but say they’re less prot- 
itable fo sell. 

Ralph W. Emerson of the National 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association said 
inventories will take care of spring paint- 
up needs, but shortages will show up later. 
Interior water paints, such as Kemtone, 
are plentiful. 

Emerson called 1944 the greatest paint 
sales year, 8.8% above 1943; 16.8% above 
1942. Sales reached $697 million. 


Spark Savers 


Lead allocations for family car bat- 
teries have been reduced, may go lower. 
Since motorists who neglect batteries 
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may not get new ones, the American Auto- 
mobile Association advised a regular bat- 
tery check. Make sure, AAA said, the wa- 
ter level doesn’t fall below the top of the 
plates, have the battery recharged when 
its specific gravity tests 1,225 or lower. 

Other battery-saving tips: Check cases 
for looseness or corrosion to avoid dam- 
age to plates. Replace worn cables and 
clean corroded ones with a fibre brush 
(metal may cause fire) dipped in a solu- 
tion of ordinary washing soda, Guard 
against overcharging, make sure battery 
gauge is always working, and don’t use 
battery “dopes.” 


Briefly Told 


$ Pocket knives will continue hard to 
get. The 1o million to be produced in the 
first half of this year will go to bomber 
crews, ski troopers, sailors. 

# Only lucky householders will find 
screen replacements this spring. Just half 
as much screen wire for civilians now as 
a year ago. 

4 Composition soles that don’t mark 
floors are being made by Avon, will appear 
on some shoes by summer. 

4 Long-sleeved “pantless pajamas” (the 
ads call ’em that) for men are showing up 
in haberdasheries. More comfortable, they 
say, than the old-fashioned nightshirt. 

¢# Pearly white teeth out of a bottle is 
one of the newest things the cosmetic in- 
dustry has dreamed up. It’s Kopal, ap- 
plied and removed like nailpolish. 


Turned Down 


Vitaminized candy bars cannot carry 
the acceptance seal of the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Med- 
ical Association. 

The Council refused to consider a 
“multivitamin” chocolate coated candy 
bar, submitted by the manufacturer as a 
specialty product of high nutritive value 
and of some medicinal use, because it was 
“in reality intended for promotion to the 
public as a confection.” 

The Council and the Food and Drug 
Administration both oppose the addition 
of synthetic vitamins to candies and car- 
bonated beverages. 


Sugar Cut 


Canning sugar rations have been cut 
this year from 25 lbs. a person to 20, and 
no one family, whatever its size, can get 
more than 160 lbs. 

No book stamp will be validated for 
canning sugar, OPA said. Applications 
must be made to local ration boards, 

Last year, consumers bought a mil- 
lion tons of sugar for canning, 300,000 
tons more than were allocated. Now, tight- 
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en-Gay 


QUICK 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve 
muscular ache and pain—be- 
cause it contains two famous 
pain-relieving ingredients 
known to every doctor. Yes, 
Ben-Gay contains up to 2%4 
times more of these tested in- 
gredients— methyl salicylate’ 
and menthol — than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. No 
wonder it’s so fast; so soothing! 
Get genuine Ben-Gay. 


Ben-GAY—rtne orIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 

J RHEUMATISM | THERE'S ALSO 

Also 0 For PAIN | NEURALGIA MILD BEN-GAY 
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Write for information. 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 


goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet, BUCKLEY BROS. co., INC. 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 881 B’way, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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BARGAIN No. 1—Enough vegetables for average famil 
summer. All selected top-quality proved varieties. 3 Pk ad 
ishes, 2 Pkgs. each of Beans, Beets, Carrots; 1 Pkg. sock Cal 
bage, Corn, Cucumber, Lettuce, Muskmelon, Watermelon “Onion, 
Peas, Tomatoes, Turni on All 19 Packages for $1.00 Postpaid. 
Write today! Send only $1.00 with name and address. 
BARGAIN No. 2— 1 Pkg. Salzer’s Surprise Flower Mixture— 
old time favorites, 10c; 1 Pkg. Salzer’s Cavalier Radish, 10c; 
1 Pkg. Salzer’s Earliest Leaf Lettuce, 15c—all 3 for 25¢ Postpaid. 
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To Help A Child Build Up 


AFTER AN 
ILLNESS 
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ODAY, many physicians are advising 
Ovaltine for the child who is run-down 
after illness—for these two reasons: 

First, Ovaltine supplies the basic food sub- 
stances—complete ——— absolutely neces- 
oney to repair muscle, nerve and y cells— 
and high-énergy foods for vigorous health. 
Ovaltine is specially processed for easy diges- 
tion. Is taken in food-drink form. It usually 
“stays down” when nothing agrees. 

Second, Ovaltine is one of the richest feod 
sources of vitamins and minerals in the world. 
Three cups daily, made with milk as di- 
rected, provide a child’s full minimum uire- 
ment of Vitamins A, Bi, D and G, and Min- 
erals Calcium, Phosphorus and Iron. These 
vitamins and minerals, so seapessons to speedy 
recovery, are often deficient in restricted diets. 

Ovaltine is served in more than 1700 Amer- 
ican hospitals. Ifsomeone in ly needs 
building up, try giving Ovaltine 2 or 3 times a 
day to speed the return of vigorous health, 


OVALTINE 


AN IDEAL GIFT 
for EASTER 


* 

The LIFE 
and JOURNEYS 
of CHRIST... 


is told in 8 Maps in this Big, 
Beautiful 844 x 11 inch f 
Printed in 4 colors on 


; Jerusal at time of 
Christ; St. Paul's A Sea 
of Galilee, etc. A copy 


MAPS of the 
BIBLE LANDS 


should be in every Christian Home. 
Makes a wonderful Reference Book 
for Bible Classes, Sunday Schools 
etc. Get a copy at your dealers. if 


not available, we'll fill your order 
50c—M 


or Stamps. SBoattom aealcr’s "meme Postpaid 
when ering. Address Dept. P.... 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC, 


730 E. Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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ened supplies, OPA said, make it vital to 
hold buying to the 700,000 tons it consid- 
ers adequate for home canning. 

Most sugar comes from Cuba, which 
had a short crop last year and still has 
not agreed to sell us all of it. This coun- 
try offered $2.65 a hundred lbs., Cuba 
held out for $3.50. The United States 
offer has gone up to $3, the asking price 
is down to $3.15. 


Guide Book 


All About Feeding Children is a new 
kind of cook book for mothers who want 
instruction on exactly how to feed them. 

The authors, Dr. Milton J. E. Senn, 
New York Hospital pediatrician, and Phyl- 
lis Krafft Newill, author of Good Food 
and How to Cook It, give the funda- 
mentals of nutrition, tackle these among 
other problems: The child who won’t eat, 
expanding children’s menus for use of the 
whole family, preparing school lunches, 
how to meet wartime scarcities, and how 
to feed children while traveling. 


HEALTH 


Cancer Research 


Field workers of American Cancer 
Society will drive for a record $5 million 
during “Cure Cancer Month” of April. 
New program stresses research, service to 
clinic patients, making bandages, dress- 
ings, broadening education, 


Khaki Rash 


Back to civilian life went Private Al- 
bert L. Van Derscheuren from Camp 
Maxey, Texas. Reason: He was allergic 
to Army khaki. 

Army doctors found he developed a 
severe rash while wearing khaki or getting 
close to it, and that the rash disappeared 
quickly when it was taken away. Result 
was he got a medical discharge. 


Longer Middle Age 


Warding off mental and physical de- 
cay by prolonging healthy middle age, 
staving off effects of old age, the aim of a 
new research program at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Part of the $115,000 study will 
be to set up a colony of rats and pice, 
for experiments on pathology and physi- 
ology of aging. 


War Casualty 


“T’m doing O.K.” grinned Corp. 
Ralph A. Brown from his Walter Reed 
Hospital cot. “After a Jerry shell hit my 
tank near Metz, my right hand and both 
legs were amputated at the field hospital. 
But today I got an artificial hand that’s 
better than my left, which is fractured 
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Acme 


NEW HAND (artificial) for Corp. R. A. Brown. 


and in a plaster cast. Why, I can even 
light a cigarette with the hook.” 

The Youngstown, Ohio, corporal is the 
Army’s most serious, living casualty— 
medical history’s closest approach to a 
“basket case’ or four-limb amputation. 
Denying rumors of “basket cases,” the 
Army says there haven’t been any in this 
war or the last. Brown’s is the only three- 
limb amputation on Army records, 


Convicts’ Sacrifice 


Sudden death may strike among 400 
convicts in Illinois State Penitentiary, 
Joliet. But they also may be responsible 
for saving the lives of thousands of Amer- 
ican fighting men. 

The 400 volunteered as “guinea pigs” 
against malaria. They have been taking 
new drugs never before used on humans, 
then submitting to study of the toxic 
effects. Later they will be infected with 
tropical malaria, with possible fatal re- 
sults unless new drugs prove effective. 

The experiments were started with 
the prisoners after quinine supplies were 
cut off and atabrine, a substitute, did not 
provide a permanent cure. An entire floor 
of the prison hospital is set aside for the 
experiments, 


Montezuma’s Mission 


From the halls of Montezuma Semi- 
nary, near Las Vegas, N. M., 305 native 
Mexicans have been trained as priests and 
sent back to their homeland. 

Eight years ago, with 335 young Mex- 
icans, Very Rev. Luis Mendoza Guizar, 
Jesuit priest, opened that seminary in a 
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reconverted mountain mansion because 
Mexico needed more “curas.” 

Today, 23 of Mexico’s 34 dioceses are 
represented among the school’s 350 stu- 
dents. In training, student-priests serve 
nearby New Mexico parishes part-time. 

Back in the late ’20’s, the Calles 
regime closed Mexico’s churches and semi- 
naries. Recently government has permitted 
churches, seminaries to reopen but the 
church is handicapped by clergy shortage. 


Churches Responsible ? 


Barmaids outnumber coeds. Crimi- 
nals are three times more numerous than 
college students. The nation has 60 sui- 
cides every day, one murder every 40 min- 
utes, a major crime every 22 seconds. 

For these facts Dr. W. T. Clemens, 
executive secretary of the New York State 
Council of Churches, held the church 
partly responsible. 

“Seven out of eight children quit Sun- 
day school and church before they are 

5,” Clemens declared. “Eight times as 
many hours are spent at the movies as in 
Sunday school. Only one out of 12 Amer- 
icans attend church regularly. Such appall- 
ing conditions threaten the existence of the 
church and are a menace to democracy.” 


Hymn-maker’s 99th 


Ninety-nine years old this week is 
Catskill, N. Y.’s, “grand old man’”— 
America’s ranking gospel hymn composer 
—George C. Stebbins. 

Sole survivor of the famed Moody- 
Sankey revival group, Stebbins began life 
as a farm boy from East Carlton, N. Y. 
After joining Moody and Sankey, he trav- 
eled around the world composing hundreds 
of new hymn tunes:that shared the fame 
of Moody’ s revival meetings. 

Among these are: True Hearted, 
Whole Hearted, Have Thine Own Way, 
Lord, There Is a Green Hill Far Away, 


I’ve Found a Friend, Evening Prayer, and 
Y onderland. 





Methodist Information 


‘PIANO "PARSON" Stebbins said it with music. 
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| day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
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Your child will play real tunes, favorite 
songs, without studying a note. Big, color- 
ful circus wagon with 8 Tony Sarg animals, 
The animals heads, suspended on steel 
springs, are poked through the bars of the 
cages. When heads are pressed down, the 
music that comes out is true, beautiful, 
clear as a bell. Rag head is a different 
note. A 28-page book, containing songs . 
with the a= ton al of the animals above each ACTUAL SIZE 


note, is part of this magnificent ‘set. En- 12"x19%"x8” as 
dorsed by educators, praised by all. = Pee ee een eee = = — 
Because of limited wartime supply, this | Carlson Company, Dept. P-2 


remarkable offer may be withdrawn at any Fairlawn, New lerse 
moment. So don’t delay; send your order ! ; y ; 
Tony Sarg’s Circus Concert 


NOW. You'll be more than delighted—or 
money refunded within 5 days. | C Enclosed m. 0. $4.95 [Send c.o.d. plus postage 
Tony Sarg’s Musical Blocks 


TONY SARG’S MUSICAL BLOCKS: 
i (J Enclosed m.o.$1.95 [J Sendc.o.d. plus postage 


Shake the blocks, out comes as Ap 
music. Set of 8 gay, color- i 
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Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 


IVORY 
WHITE 


FRUITS 


the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON'S Magic Corn Sal ve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to ~~. ideas FR EE 
in newspapers, magazines and books, 

Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe 

rience unnecessary. Write today for PFREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


“CAPON”’ 


99 
“ ELECTRIC ”» pry cEtts, batteries or light socket 


do it. No cutting, tearing, or twisting of delicate parts. Press 
button, the rooster becomes a CAPON. Profit and pleasure 
are yours, illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your 
name and address brings it to you. Without cost or obligation. 


Geo. Beuoy, No.5 Cedar Vale, Kans. 


Write TODAY for your packet. Be first in your 
community to grow these large, white, delicious 
acid-Jree tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps or coin) NOW 
for gene ows planting of this unique vegetable. Do 
not dela weed limited. 

E. AND REW (Sta. 174), PARADISE, PA. 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and 
normal speech restored. Dr. Martin trained all the 
aides who corrected ‘“‘shell shocked" cases during 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized by 
the American Medical Association. Veterans trained 
as specialists under the G. I. Bill. 
Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE of VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND oe 
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THE TOWN 


Amana 


lowa religious society concentrates its 
efforts on postwar production of 
home-freezer units 


Transformed 13 years ago from a cen- 
tury-old religious association into a thriv- 
ing cooperative, Iowa’s Amana Society 
(1,700 members) plans to expand its mil- 
lion-dollar-a-year refrigerator business af- 
ter the war. 

Amana’s refrigeration department, 
founded in 1934, pioneered the building of 
community locker and freezing plants. 
Plans for building home-freezer units at 
about the cost of same-sized refrigerators 
were abandoned when war brought mate- 
rial shortages and a flood of military con- 
tracts. 

Sales Future. But with an eye to the 
future, George C, Foerstner, founder and 
general manager of Amana’s refrigeration 
business, perfected the home unit plans 
while turning out military lockers. “We 
believe the postwar demand for home 
freezers will be tremendous,” Foerstner 
declared. “We’ve had thousands of in- 
quiries, many of them with orders and 
checks enclosed.” 

The Amana Society dates back to the 
sect of Inspirationists which sprang up in 
Germany about 1714. The first of the 
group emigrated to the U. S. in 1843 and 
settled near Buffalo, N. Y., where they or- 
ganized the Ebenezer Society. 

Outgrowing the New York location, 
the society moved west in 1854 and set- 
tled in the Iowa River valley, 25 miles 
southwest of Cedar Rapids. The seven 
quaint old-world villages built by the mem- 
bers were incorporated in 1859, as a re- 
ligious and benevolent association. 

The Society held title to all property, 
and business and religious matters were 
supervised by elders of the church until 


1932, when encroaching civilization forced 
a reorganization. The church remains un- 
der supervision of the elders but a board 
of directors, elected by the members, han- 
dies community owned business activities. 

The Society progressed rapidly under 
the new regime. Villages were electrified, 
obsolete businesses and shops modernized, 
two woolen mills consolidated into one 
modern plant. Land holdings of Society 
members today total about 26,000 acres. 


Local Work-or-Jail 


In Nacogdoches, Tex. (pop.: 35.392), 
loafing suddenly grew unpopular. Reason 
was city officials launched their own pri- 
vate work-fight-or-go-to-jail campaign. 

Chief weapon was vagrancy law with 
sharp teeth. Loafers were picked up, given 
the choice pf going to work, joining the 
army or facing police court on vagrancy 
charges. Most of those snared had quit 
work and were content to get by on unem- 
ployment compensation checks, said offi- 
cials, 

“We got tired of waiting for Congress 
to do something about its work-or-fight 
bill,” said an official. Result was a flood 
of applications for jobs in war plants in 
the area. 


Fishermen’s Park 


Ugly, weed-bordered gravel pits, at 
Fremont, Nebr., dug when the Union Pa- 


_ cific was built, are now a 27-acre recrea- 


tional park with a commodious lodge and 
three fish-stocked lakes. 

Transformation was accomplished 
when section foreman and surgeon, junk 
dealer and judge, farmer, banker, dentist, 
barber, mail carrier and clerk, worked eve- 
nings to create an angler’s retreat. Bass, 
bullheads and perch abound in the to or 
12 acres of deep waters fed by springs and 
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seepage through the sands from the nearby 
Platte river. The property was bought for 
$1,800 by members of Fremont’s Isaac 
Walton League who wanted to fish without 
trekking to the north woods. The members 
still work once a month policing the prem- 
ises and planting trees. Between times 
they picnic and fish with their families. 


“Gen. Ike” Medals 


To some 150,000 U.S. Boy Scouts will 
go Gen, Eisenhower Medals late this 
spring. Awards will be made in Courts of 
Honor in nearly every city and town in 
the nation. 

The medals are prizes offered Scouts 
in the Gen, Eisenhower waste paper sal- 
vage drive starting March 1 and ending 
April 30. From national headquarters went 
this word from Chief Scout Executive El- 
bert K. Fretwell: “We can make a fine 
contribution toward meeting our country’s 
No. 1 need and help bring victory nearer.” 

Scouts’ goal: 300 million Ibs. of sal- 
vaged paper, 100 million more than was 
collected during the 1944 campaign. This 
would be an average of 204 lbs. for each 
of the 1,470,621 Scouts and Cubs, or 10,000 
Ibs. for each of Scouting’s 30,000 units. 

Rewards. The Gen. Eisenhower med- 
als will be given to each Scout who col- 
lects 1,000 Ibs. or more. Each unit collect- 
ing that average per member will get a 
shell container (75-mm. or larger) re- 
turned after use on a European battlefield. 

The Scouts planned the drive after 
War Production Chief J. A. Krug told 
them: 

“We must save, collect, and move to 
the paper mills even greater amounts of 
scrap paper than ever before. We must do 
our utmost until the last knockout blow is 
delivered to the enemy. . .. I am con- 
fident the Boy Scouts have the courage 
and resolution to meet the goal.” 


Easy-Lesson Farming 


Sure that many a G., I. who dreams of 
“his own little plot of land” will get a 
nasty jolt from his first taste of farming, 





AMANA'S RURAL ENVIRONMENT bridges the centuries. Its factory is super-modern, but its women still treasure their traditional garb. 
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Herman Sweetser of Portland, Maine, has 
decided to do something about it. 

Sweetser, who is a farmer from ’way 
back and taught at the University of 
Maine, is chairman of the agriculture com- 
mittee of Portland’s Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. The committee’s 
plan: 

Teach classes in basic farming for the 
small postwar farmer whose chief aim is 
to work a living from the land for himself 
and his family. 

Five Centers. A series of training 
centers—probably five in all—will be set 
up in the Portland area, so that every farm 
in the district will be within a half an 
hour’s drive of one. 

These centers will be located in 
schools, where classrooms and laboratory 
equipment can be used. 

Courses will include farm layout; soil 
testing and improvement; right type of 
chicken houses, cow barns, and other farm 
buildings; care of farm animals and poul- 
try; cultivating and harvesting techniques; 
how to take care of and repair farm ma- 
chinery. 

Classes will be held the year round 
(late afternoons and Saturdays), with 
vacations during planting and harvesting 
seasons. Farmers can choose the courses 
they want. 

Although the training program is pri- 
marily planned for ex-G. IL.’s, it will be 
open to all farmers in the area. The pro- 
gram may be financed by the G. I. Bill of 
Rights (non-veterans would have to pay a 
small tuition charge) and/or federal and 
state education grants. 

Teachers will be county agents, repre- 
sentatives of the state extension service, 
agriculture teachers in local high schools 
and expert farmers in the area. 


Small Business Funds 


More funds will be available to 
finance small business during the recon- 
version period. U. S. banks already have 
pledged $432 millions and have set their 
goal at $600 millions. 

The American Bankers association re- 
ported 21 regional bank credit groups have 
been created to carry on this job. 

Co-operating with the bankers in 
studying small business credit problems 
is the Department of Commerce. It has 
prepared questionnaires to be sent to 35,- 
coo small manufacturers to gather data on 
amounts of credit needed, type of industry 
and location of all the nation’s small pro- 
ducers. 


Hour’s Dough 


The RMR Corp., Madison, Wis., 
solved its manpower shortage by hiring 
anyone who applied for any amount of 
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Wide World 


ALUMINUM DOLLY speeds job of unload- 


ing Superfortress motors abroad. 





time he could work and paying him when 
his stint was done. 

Word got around about the fast pay- 
off and 5,500. persons dropped in for an 
hour, two hours or more work. Produc- 
tion jumped from 100,000 small Army 
batteries daily to 400,000; and the plant 
had to shut down a few days until it could 
get more material. 


For More Butter 


With butter production 13% below a 
year ago and butter stocks a third less than 
the five-year average, the War Food Ad- 
ministration announced new encourage- 
ment payments. 

The 1o¢ a lb. direct payment to farm- 
ers who deliver cream to butter makers 
will be continued through the spring and 
summer, will be raised to 16¢ a Ib. for the 
last quarter of the year, 


Corning Pension 


To 5,000 employes of the Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., came good 
news. President Glen W. Cole announced 
the company will bear costs of a pension 
plan after 20 years of service. Workers 
retiring at 65 will be paid 40% of earnings, 
including Social Security benefits. 


EDUCATION 


Campus Censors 


Across the William and Mary College 
campus, Williamsburg, Va., whirled a 
storm when college officials suppressed 
Flat Hat, student publication, because of 
an editorial by Marilyn Kaemmerle, 22. 

She suggested Negroes “should attend 
William and Mary .. . should participate 
in college functions, join the same clubs, 
be our roommates . .. and marry among 








| Tested, guaranteed seeds 
| and flowers. Have @ 








WHEN YOU'RE SENT TO A 


HOSPITAL 
THINGS HAPPEN FAST 


YOU NEED bg { 


See What You 
— Get for Only 
80 Cents 
A Month 


YOUR HOSPITAL 
ROOM—we will pay 
you Twenty-eight 
($28.00) Dollars a 
week up to 8 weeks, 
or a total of 


$224.00 





Not always needed, 
buta “must” in many 
cases. For this we 
will pay you up to 


$10.00 





Surgical 
Expense 


Depending on the na- 
ture of the surgery re- 
quired, we will pay 
you for Surgical Cost 
up to 


$75.00 





ALSO, the 
Following: 


Ambulance Service, 
up to $106 
X-Ray Examination, 

up to -. $45. 


Laboratory Fees, 

up to $5.00 
Drugs and Serums, 

up to......... $5.00 
Anesthesia serv ice, 

up to ; $5.00 
Surgical Dressings, 

up to. 


ALL THIS FOR ONLY 80c PER MONTH! 
Ask for details of this Hospital Benefits Policy. 
No Medical Examination 


MINNESOTA COMMERCIAL 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


2550 Pillsbury Avenue Minn 





Minneapolis 4 


Wilt-Resistant 
Favorites all over the 
nation --Red, White 
Biue, Pink, Purple 
--a 10c-Packet of each, 
all 5 postpaid for 10c, 
Send dime today. 

aule’s Seed Book FREE 

for best vegetables 

row more food. 






200% 


WM. HENRY M FREE | 


293 Maule Bidg., Philadetphia 32, Pa. 





BEAUTIFUL 10c GREETING CARDS. POSTPAID. 


14—10¢c Everyday Cards. . io tix $0.80 
14— 10¢ Get Well Cards... ee . 0.80 
14—10c Birthday Cards..... . 0.80 
12—10¢ Sympathy Cards ~ .. 0.80 
12—10¢c Baby Congratulation Cards... . oooce Qa 
50—5e Birthday Cards hed -. 150 
50— 5e eyes iy Cards. oswweedatsuew 1.50 
| aD Se ee Gh 0.0 8.04 0 0 chant oceevesece 1.50 


Luft’s Stere, Hermansville, Mich. 














How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 


famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
contained 1" CYR] P PEPSIN 





Make Any Article 


GLOW DARK 


sutth 


+) Magic New Discovery. / 













and confiden- 
easy! A-stroke of the a 
brush—any article Smee 
glows in the dark like 









magic! 
nitely. Absolutely 
ml. Hundreds LD at 
Glo Kit, $1.00. 
Send — ad- 
dress, post- 
man $1.00 - 
pooset charges 
cash, 






guarantee. DAY Postage. 
LITE-GLO, Dept.68-B4, Topeka, Kan. 


Motorists Now Get... 
Extra Gas Mileage... 


Thousands of motorists, taxicab, truck and 
tractor owners are now getting up to 30% ex- 
tra gas mileage, more power and pick-up, 
smoother running and quicker starting with 
a Vacu-matic on their cars. The new, im- 
proved, metal Vacu-matic operates on the Su- 
percharge principle, ‘‘Breathes” automatically 
and can be installed by anyone in a few min- 
utes. Fits all cars. Nothing to regulate or 
adjust. The manufacturers, the Vacu-matic 
Carburetor Co., 7617-1179 State St., Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. are offering a Vacu-matic to anyone 
who will install it on his car and help introduce 
it to others. They will gladly send full free 
particulars if you write them or just send your 








name and address on a penny post card today. | 
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International 


EDITOR M. Kaemmerle: She was too outspoken. 


s.”” Editor Kaemmerle was relieved of her 
post after College President John Pom- 
fret announced publication would be con- 
tinued under faculty supervision. The stu- 
dents revolted, voting to suspend the 
weekly rather than have it “censored” by 
the faculty. 

A compromise, however, provided for 
future publication, with student editors 
going to the faculty “for advice when in 
doubt.” 


Berlin Melody 


With Russian guns echoing in Berlin, 
Columbia chose an ironic moment to re- 
lease the Grieg Concerto in A Minor, re- 
corded in the Nazi capital before World 
War II, by pianist Walter Gieseking and 
the Berlin State Opera orchestra. Coupled 
with the set (M-MM-313) are two piano 
solos by Mr. Gieseking, At the Cradle and 
French Serenade, also by Grieg. 

From Victor comes the Brahms So- 
nata No. 1 in G, Op. 78, performed ex- 
pertly by violinst Yehudi Menuhin with 
sister Hephzibah at the piano. Yehudi 
adds the unaccompanied Bach Praeludium 
to round out the set. (DM-987). 

Popular and Dance. From a wide 
gallery that seems to dispel the notion that 
there ever was a shortage in recording 
materials, the following are choice: 

Decca: Let’s Take the Long Way 
Home and I Promise You by Bing Crosby 
with John Scott Trotter and his orchestra; 
I Didn’t Know about You and Saturday 
Night by Woody Herman; A Little on the 
Lonely Side and My Heart Sings by Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal Canadians; Orson 
Welles reading The Song of Songs, strictly 
Biblical. 

Victor: Every Time We Say Goodbye 
and Only Another Boy and Girl by Charlie 
Spivak and his orchestra; My Funny Val- 
entine and Saturday Night by Hal McIn- 
tyre and his orchestra; Evalina and When 
the Boys Come Home by Freddy Martin 
and his orchestra. 

Columbia: Oklahoma medley played 
by Andre Kostelanetz and his orchestra. 





FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 





Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 

in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. “Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. “I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 
SEND NO MONEY! Send name, address, and 
shoe size. Pay postman $1 
plus C. D, charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sendin ng 
price with order. Money pact if you are not ,please 


after 30 da Send Tod 
ARCH HEELERICO.. Box ‘5-M- 1, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Women w/o Suffer fom 
Monthly 


SKIN IRRITATION 


“TORELIEVE smarting, buraing 
and itching of such periodic 
torment or similar local irritation 
externally caused—use RESINOL, 

Its specially blended medication 
and smooth, oily base act quickly 
to soothe raw, chafed parts and 
so help to quicken healing. 

For cleansing, use mild Resinol Soap. 


Re Sié c OINTMENT 


ano SOAP 
How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back: 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 



























RED, ROUGH HANDS 


Enjoy soothing comfort, prompt 
relief with world-known, mildly 
medicated, emollient 


ee OINTMENT 


as COMB-A-TRIM 


THE NEW Quick TRIMMER 


on hair-cut 5G 
Trim 


i our own hair 
or the whole family’s. Send 59c 
and a Com! b-A-Trim will be 

sent at once (5 age | —- 25c) 
M CO., rew Tower 
ci Roienon 2, Ohio 


MUSIC CATALOG 
over 1300 pieces 


ait 


PUBLISHERS 1S, INC. 
425 S, Wabash, Chicago 5 


McKINLEY 





Avoid Gun Rust 
by Using 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


Rust is to guns what pests and rodents are 
to farms. Both mean ruin. Therefore when 
you use your gun to protect your 
farm don’t fail to protect your gun 
by using Hoppe’s No. 9 to remove 
all primer, powder, lead, or metal 
fouling and to prevent rust. Gun 
dealers sell Hoppe’s No. 9 or send 
us 10c for sample. Helpful ‘‘Gun 
Cleaning Guide’’ FREE upon re- 


Tae 
Frank A. Hop pope, Bae. 
__ 2319 North 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


For Joyful Cough 
Relief, Try This 
Home Mixture 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions every 
year, because it makes such a dependable, effective 
medicine for coughs due to colds. It’s so easy to 
mix—a child cou'd do it. 

From any druggist get 2% ounces of Pinex, a 
special compound of proven ingredients, in concen- 
trated form, well-known for its soothing effect on 
throat and bronchial membranes. 

Then make a syrup by stirring two cups of granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. It’s no trouble at all. No cooking 
needed. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup 

Put the Pinex into a pens bottle and add your 
syrup. This makes a ful pint of cough medicine, 
very effective and quick-acting, and you get about 
four times as much for your money. It never spoils, 
and is very pleasant in taste. 

You'll be amazed by the way it takes hold of 
coughs, giving you quick relief. It loosens the 
phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and helps 
clear the air passages. Money refunded if it 
doesn't please you in every way. 


The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


CHIK-SAVER ELECTRIC BROODER 





World's Biggest Brooder Val- 
ue! Sets up in 15 minutes. Six 
24"' Feeders FREE. Send $1.00 
and pay postman balance or. 
write today for folder. 


THE NATIONAL Ht) a Venetee 912 S.W. SUMMIT ST., TOLEDO, 0. 






MONEY $ MONEY $ MONEY 


For YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth money. It’s a cinch to 

make $$$ at club meetings or friendly calls with 

Everyday Greeting Cards, Birth Anniver- 
saries, ‘Get, Well,” etc. They’re unique—clever, 

ae Diamond Dust” finishes, aneenel 

tartling eff ts. No cexpesience needed. 

— oom EAs ROUND EXTRA INCOME. Send 

r SAMPLES worth $1. Tray. 


aay) istic cents for 
CARD CO., 204 Way Street, Elmira, N. 


EV wonsn-diilte toned] 
Sell TRU-FIT HOSIERY 
Write tor Quant and Stocking FREE! 


Sa PREPARE 


eae A nylon 


AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS 
DEPT. HB-164, INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 


_¥) DEPT. 18-164, INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
WHAT SHOULD YOU 
EN VENT soe fist todays ‘ins 


mtive market va 

how to put down, ‘patent and sell yo 
ideas. Scores of letters in our files attest 
to the modern demand for inventions—o 
long experience as istered Patent Attor- 
ll will help you. et our FREE BOOK 

to Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 
vention.’’ Also ——— document free, ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ on which to —- and describe 
your invention. ROW toda: oO WA: ation. 

McMORROW & BERM 


P. — 
1029 Atlantic Sullding Washington 4, BD. C. 
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Checking Oil Flow: Re “Under the 
Dome” item (“New Oil Wells needed in 
U. S. A. during 1945 total 27,000 if 
military needs are to be met, according 
to Petroleum Administrator Ickes”), a 
new field has been opened northwest of 
Oklahoma City, Okla. The production of 
each well is limited. If there is such a 
demand for production, why don’t public 
officials permit wells already in produc- 
tion to produce capacity around the clock 
if need be? 

A. J. Garnett, Cushing, Oklahoma 


Jiggs and the Three R's: Re comic 
books and strips in schools, use of Super- 
man to teach young children to read will 
not tend to train them in the way they 
should go, Dr. Bender to the contrary. 
It’s time the educational system got back 
to the old fashioned three R’s but nothing 
old-fashioned is tolerated these days, 

Harold Shackelton, Lake City, Mich. 


Senatorial Courtesy: I appreciate 
your courtesy in printing the picture of 
myself and the two Kansas soldier boys, 
sons of an old friend of mine in my home 
town of Topeka, . . . I want to add, too, 
that PATHFINDER is certainly going places, 
Editorially PATHFINDER has steadily im- 
proved under the new management. 

Sen, Arthur Capper (Kansas) 
Washington, D. C. 


Too Much Tell How: Your editorial 
regarding service men’s dislike of propa- 


| ganda about their need for psychiatrists 


to become adjusted to living again, suited 
me. The current wave of radio stories on 
this subject is disgusting, more of the 
“dope” the “brain group” are trying to 
feed us common garden variety folks. 
Madeline Akins, Old Bridge, N. J. 


Von Rundstedt Fooled: Why all this 
hullabaloo about our generals losing their 
heads when they won one of the most 
brilliant and decisive victories? Probably 
this was a planned trap to draw Von Rund- 
stedt from the Siegfried Line, where he 
had a 10 to 1 advantage over our men by 
being protected and having his supplies 
right at hand. 

A. M. Benjamin, Newton, Kan. 


Correction: PATHFINDER erred in the 
signatures attached to the two letters un- 
der the sub-head “Soil is Precious” printed 
in our Feb. 19 issue. The first letter, prais- 
ing the editorial “Overlap of Ignorance,” 
was written by Luther Cowan of Home- 
dale, Idaho. The second letter, criticizing 
the editorial, was written by Jay L. Had- 
dock, State College of Agriculture, Pull- 
man, Wash, Our apologies to Messrs. 
Cowan and Haddock.—Eb. 


INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC 


Ane WELDER 


Victory Model Handiweld Aro 
Ww operates from 110 





weld anywhere to job, operate 
socket. You'll At lor this w 
bome, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, 
Order a “Victory Model Handiweld now. 

MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary with the exception ofa 
large jar and « small extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 me a few cents Dost- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in & 
— a ates and ‘so ron for tt it will be refunded 


KUMEY PRODUCTS ‘Dept. “PB-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 
BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 





- Starts INSTANTLY 
to relieve 


MUSCULAR 
ACHES-PAINS 
and Stiffness 


For ——— prompt relief — rub on 
powerfully soothing st esserere, It 
actually hel — aoe 


perms toy A - 2 
See 
In3 


Strengths 
on 








BAD LUCK TO BREAK A MIRROR 


a2 MOORE 


PUSH-LESS HANGERS 


Use Push-Pins for lighter wall decoretions end drepes. 
Stationery 
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EDITORIAL 


Secretary of Efficiency ? 


In Washington, an auctioneer sold 150 
slightly used desks from the defunct Office 
of Emergency Management for $9 each. 
They had cost the government $25 and 
$30 each, 

Unofficial estimates along Capitol Hill 
indicate that Uncle Sam is getting 10% 
or less of the cost-price in his sales of 
surplus war goods. 

There will be billions of dollars worth 
of war “surplus” up for sale during the 
next three or four years. 

Also in Washington a Navy Yard em- 
ploye moaned that, cn the basis of actual 
working time he puts in as a first grade 
machinist, he draws $63 an hour. He 
added: “It’s gotten so the machine shop 
crane man blows a whistle when he sees 
the bosses coming so we can fall to and 
try to find some work to do.” 

In Beacon, N. Y., Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr., re- 
ported: “The war to date has cost us $238 
billions, about seven times the cost of 
World War I to us through June 30, 
1919.” That, he said, is the actual cash 
outlay. 

Income tax payers carry much of the 
burden, he indicated, reporting that the 
number of individual payers had increased 
from 4 millions before the start of the 
defense program to more than 50 mil- 
lions today. Heavy as the taxation is, 
however, we are paying only 46% of the 
war’s current costs. 

Can it be that the U. S. government 
needs a new Cabinet position. A Secre- 
tary of Efficiency? 


Re-Employing Veterans 


Just about everyone who is working 
now—and that includes practically all who 
can work—thinks about the job he, or she, 
would like to do after the war. That is 
natural, sensible and laudable. The man 
who does not try to see ahead, and shape 
his course accordingly, is not worth his 
salt. 

But, while civilians survey the field 
to see what they can do for themselves, 
it is only fair and right to ask whether 
enough thought is being given to war 
veterans who are making it possible for 
them to plan, yet are in no position to 
look out for their own future. 

The President has promised 60,000,- 
ooo postwar jobs, (A job for one out of 
every 2%o humans in the U.S.A.—men, 
women and children.) The Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 requires private employers 
to restore returned servicemen to their 
former positions, “or to a position of like 
seniority, status and pay,” provided they 


apply for reemployment within 40 days 
after discharge, To aid in this restoration, 
the Army last July devised the “Army 
Separation and Qualification Record 
(Form 100)” which sets forth the edu- 
cation, training and other qualifications 
of each veteran—just the data needed by 
an employer. 

Yet a recent public poll showed that 
two out of every three Americans believe 
there will not be enough jobs to go around 
after the war. In other words, there is 
much public pessimism about the ap- 
proaching period of reconversion, and re- 
employment of our fighting men. Down- 
grading, demotions, and necessary lay-offs, 
in most industries are considered in- 
evitable. 

For that reason it is all the more 
incumbent on all employers to give a 
thought, mow, to the returning soldiers— 
fighting men who are already re-entering 
industry at the reported rate of 70,000 
a month. 

A fine study of what has been done, 
what is being done and what present 
steps could and should be taken, has been 
made for the Committee for Economic 
Development by Charles A. Myers. (See 
“Postwar Jobs” in PATHFINDER of Dec. 
25.) Mr. Myers based his study on the 
experience of 32 industrial concerns. His 
conclusions are to the general effect that 
the problem is complicated and difficult, 
and that employers should begin to cope 
with it without delay. 

There will be the problem of the 
disabled veteran who cannot handle his 
old job but might well take care of an- 
other one. There are union seniority rules 
to be considered, and conflicting claims of 
seniority among returning servicemen 
themselves. Then there will be other fac- 
tors—marital status, dependents, location 
of homes. 

These problems cannot all be solved 
now. But Mr. Myers reasonably main- 
tains that it will be useful for all sorts of 
firms to recognize the problems now, and 
to formulate clear policies. He recom- 
mends that employers make an analysis 
of their work forces; estimate their prob- 
able postwar labor needs; make arrange- 
ments to utilize new skills; find a way of 
using the handicapped, and adopt a rea- 
sonable and fair order for necessary trans- 
fers, downgrading and layoffs. 

On their action now will depend much 
of our success in turning from war to 
the pursuits of peace. 


Lent 


The solemn season of Lent came ear- 
lier this year on a day that was both Ash 
Wednesday and St, Valentine’s Day. Again 
the churches commemorate Christ’s fast- 
ing in the wilderness, with 40 days of 
prayer, and preparation for the events of 
Eastertide. 

Here is a Lent in which we can pray 
for peace again, this time asking God to 
make us truly worthy of the peace we 
hope will come. This is a Lent which we 
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can share, with the jubilation of the lib- 
erated. This, finally, is a Lent in which 
we can examine ourselves in preparation 
for days to come, days in which our deeds 
of every day will determine the fullness 
and permanence of world peace. 


Memo on Jobs 


All the hoot and holler about the gov- 
ernment’s pledge to provide 60,000,000 
jobs in the U.S.A. “after the war” led us 
to the library to look at statistics. 

The war-swollen labor force of the 
nation exceeds 61,000,000 now. But the 
fairly normal labor force in the U.S.A. in 
1941 totaled only 54,000,000—41% of 
the population. Of the remaining 79,000,- 
000 people in the country then, 29,000,000 
were housewives, 31,000,000 were children 
under 14; 9,000,000 were students over 
14; 10,000,000 were aged or invalids. 

Of the 54,000,000 who comprised the 
“labor force” in 1941, more than 20% 
were engaged in agriculture; 4% were in 
contract construction; 2% were in mining; 
13% engaged in the wholesale and retail 
trades; six per cent were employed by 
transportation services and public utilities ; 
seven per cent were “unemployed”; 25% 
were employed in our manufacturing in- 
dustries; 7% were employed by service 
and finance organizations and 11% were 
employed by the government. 

There has been. little change in our 
population since 1941. War casualties may 
balance, or even exceed, the increase in 
birthrate since Pearl Harbor. 

Where, in view of the above statistics 
—issued, incidentally, by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce—will the 60,000,- 
000 jobs come from? That is a question to 
be answered at once... or the figures cor- 
rected, 
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FARMER JONES MAKES A SHOPPING LIST 


As this farmer thumbs through his latest Farm JourNAL he makcs note of things - 
especially important to him. It may be an item of useful information for house or 
farm. Most certainly there'll be products set down for purchase—products needed 


by him, by his wife, by his children. They’re advertised in this largest, timeliest, 





most influential rural magazine—F arm JournaL—that goes to 2'/2 million paid-up 

subscribers. 

And for merchants who cater to these rural families that total 10,000,000 persons, 

shopping lists like this indicate where business can be done. Learn what farmers’ 
_ 


preferences are, and stock those products. 


FARM JOURNAL —— Farmer's Wife ieedeneven : “ pe 

















The Navy and Merchant Marine send 
» rapid ship-to-ship messages by battery- 
powered flasher signal lights when 
radio communication might give a 
ship’s position to the enemy. 





Two men and a bazooka make a win- 
ning team! But it takes large quantities 
of ammunition and dry battery power 
to keep these portable, hard-hitting 


weapons firing at the enemy. 
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Meet the Men 


WHO USE YOUR BATTERIES 2 


It’s difficult to locate men drifting in 
the sea! Water-tight battery lights on 
buoyant lifesaver suits~have meant 
the difference between life and death 


for many Merchant seamen. 


Deadly flamethrowers are blazing the 
road to Victory! Dry batteries help 
to create the spark that sends these 
efficient weapons into instant, flam- 


ing action against the enemy. 








For emergency communication by 
voice, the Merchant Marine uses a port- 
able megaphone to broadcast orders 
and instructions. Dry batteries give 


necessary power to the megaphone. 


The Signal Corps man with a Walkie- 
Talkie has freedom of speech as long as 
he has plenty of dry batteries! Handie- 
Talkies also use thousands of war bat- 


teries to power vital communications. 


When they come Home — Burgess Batteries will be back again, too... 
powering flashlights, telephones, radios, instruments and controls for 
millions of homes, farms and industries throughout America. 


URGESS BATTERIES 


iN THE NATION’S SERVICE 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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